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ments of the Education department; others are schools of a more modem type started by native proprietors; others again belong to various missionary societies. In Bengal and Burma, where educational progress has proceeded on the lines of developing indigenous schools, the very large majority are under private management; in Bombay, where primtry education owes its advancement to the local rates, municipal and District board schools greatly outnumber the private establishments. Madras, the United Provinces, and the Punjab stand in between, the former tending towards the Bengal and the two latter towards the Bombay system. Municipal and local board schools are required to conform to the general regulations of the Government with regard to equipment, curriculum, method of instruction, &c., and board schools are in general subject to the control of the Education department in matters of the first importance. Most of the private schools which come within the scope of the Education department receive a grant-in-aid from Provincial or Local funds; others conform to the departmental standards in the hope of qualifying for this aid, or of securing the privilege of receiving Government scholars and sending up their pupils for the Government scholarship and certificate examinations. Grants are given in aid of salaries, and for buildings, furniture, appliances, books, scholarships, and special needs. The Education Commission of 1882 recommended that salary grants should be given on the results-grant system, i.e. on the result of an individual examination of the pupils in the different classes. This system is still in general force, but some Provincial Governments use other methods in conjunction with it. Thus in Madras and Bombay the best schools are put on a fixed grant list, and in the Central Provinces fixed allowances are supplemented by Grant-in- results grants. The results-grant system was adopted in the aid system. flrst fostance on tfce strength of European precedents; but it has now been finally condemned in England, while experience in India has proved that it is unsatisfactory in its influence on education and uncertain in its financial effect The Government of India has recently directed that it should be replaced by more equitable tests of efficiency, depending on the namber of scholars in attendance, the buildings provided for their accommodation, the circumstances of the locality, the qualifications of the teachers, the nature of the instruction given, and the outlay from other sources. The Educational codes of the various Provinces are now being revised m as to embody this important reform,